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IIEP African studies 



In 1965, the International Institute for Educational Planning (IIEP) embarked on 
a series of African case studies designed to shed light upon several major problems 
confronting educational planners in developing countries. These problems included 
the integration of educational and economic planning, the costing and financing of 
educational development, the supply of and demand for teachers, the effect of 
rapid expansion on the quality of education, the planning of adult education, the 
bearing of educational planning upon external aid, and the administrative aspects 
of planning, including implementation. 

The task was undertaken in three stages. The first involved the collection and 
analysis of documentation on three English-speaking countries, Nigeria, Tanzania 
and Uganda, and two French-speaking countries, Ivory Coast and Senegal, where 
the studies were to be undertaken, followed by the drafting and critical review of 
provisional reports. The second stage consisted of field investigations by staff 
members and expert consultants, lasting one to three months in each case. In 
several instances reports were prepared by experts on the scene in accordance 
with outlines jointly designed and agreed to. The last stage involved the drafting, 
criticism, revision and final editing of the reports for publication. 

Two senior staff members of the IIEP directed the studies in the English-speaking 
and French-speaking countries respectively, from initial design to final editing. 
Altogether, eighteen field studies were carried out with the help of officials and 
advisers of the countries concerned. To the extent possible, the same problem was 
examined on a similar basis in different countries so that it could later be subjected 
to comparative analysis. Although the IIEP intends later to synthesize certain of 
the studies in book form, it considers that most of the full original reports should 
be made available promptly in monograph form for training, operational and 
research purposes. It should be emphasized, however, that the intent of these 
reports is not to give advice to the countries studied but rafher to extract from their 
experiences lessons which might prove useful to others and possibly to themselves. 
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While gratitude is expressed to the governments, organizations and many indi- 
viduals whose co-operation made these studies possible, and to the Ford Founda- 
tion and the French Government for their help in financing them, it is emphasized 
that responsibility for the facts, analyses and interpretations presented rests with the 
authors. In making the decision to publish these studies, neither Unesco nor the 
IIEP necessarily endorses the views expressed in them, but they feel that their 
content is worthy of open and free discussion. 




Foreword 



This monograph by Guy Hunter, a member of the Institute of Race Relations 
in London and a long-time student of East African educational and manpower 
problems, is one of five case studies in the IIEP African series which were carried 
out in Tanzania with the generous co-operation of the government officials. The 
other four deal with the educational planning process as it has evolved in that 
country; with educational costs and finance; adult education; and integrating edu- 
cational plans with recent estimates of future manpower requirements of the modern 
sector. 

The present study is of a different nature. It is concerned with educational 
and employment opportunities for the huge section of the population— at present 
over 95 per cent of a given age group in Tanzania— who have at most a full or 
partial primary education (just over half) or no formal education at all. Since 
Tanzania, like most developing nations, is overwhelmingly a rural society, most 
of the monograph deals with the expansion of opportunity for productive em- 
ployment in the rural economy, and with how to make fruitful— and not to 
waste— the existing investment in primary education, which absorbs about half of 
the total educational budget. It is accordingly concerned with both educational 
planning and manpower policy, not simply as a means of filling known needs for 
special skills in the modem sector, but as a means of making maximum productive 
use of all human resources. In short, the author comes to grips with a central pro- 
blem that is plaguing many developing countries today, namely how to balance 
education and job opportunities, especially at the broad lower levels of the man- 
power pyramid, and how to use education not merely to fill jobs but to help create 
them. 

In this context ‘education’ is given a wider meaning, to include all educative 
services, and in particular those, such as agricultural extension, which directly 
increase economic opportunity. Thus, the study goes well outside the customary 
limits of educational planning, in the belief that only by doing so is it possible to 
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see formal education itself, and the financial and planning problems which beset it, 
in its proper context in the total social and economic structure. 

Most students of development will probably share Guy Hunter’s cardinal 
premise that accelerated rural development and agricultural productivity 
are prerequisites to successful industrialization and over-all national growth 
in countries such as Tanzania. Many will also agree that the latent wealth 
of these nations resides above all in their human resources, and thus edu- 
cation has a prime role to play in the complex process of modernizing the tradi- 
tional sector of such countries. But to move from these broad premises to practical 
strategies and plans of action is no easy matter, and it is this which Mr. Hunter 
attempts to do, using Tanzania as an illustrative model. His conclusions, however, 
may not receive the same measure of agreement as his premises, for they are 
somewhat unconventional. His purpose is not to counsel Tanzania, but to encour- 
age further fruitful discussion that can ultimately help all developing countries in 
attacking an exceptionally difficult problem shared by most. The Institute does not 
necessarily endorse Mr. Hunter’s suggested courses of action but presents them as 
illustrative of how the planning problems of developing education for rural society 
may be creatively re-examined. 

Philip H. Coombs 
Director, IIEP 
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1 The fundamental problem 



The central task of development is to use potential human and natural resources 
more productively. This monograph is concerned primarily with the human side 
(manpower) and with all forms of educative effort. But the use of human potential 
is inseparable from economic opportunity; the earlier part of the study is therefore 
concerned with the range of economic opportunity in Tanzania today, and with 
means of widening it so that human resources can be more productively employed. 
Realistic educational planning depends upon this. 

Earlier studies of manpower in Tanzania (and in most developing countries) 
have been concerned primarily with ‘high-level’ manpower, both administrative 
and technical, for government, industry and the whole modem sector of the econo- 
my. Success in providing it — and Tanzania is succeeding — replaces the small, 
highly paid cadre of foreign civil servants, professional men and technicians with 
specially trained nationals. Further, it lays the basis, in education at the second and 
third levels, for a further expansion of the modem sector, and this has implied a 
rapid expansion of the whole system of formal education at these levels. 

But Tanzania, at independence, was 90 per cent a rural society, with a very 
small modern sector. The replacement of expatriate staff by nationals does not by 
itself alter this situation; there remains the enormous problem of providing more 
productive and satisfying activity for the vast majority of Tanzanians who are 
self employed in the rural economy. Manpower planning, in so far as it is only 
meeting the demand for a relatively small number of modem skills, is neglecting 
the manpower of four-fifths of the nation. This study is therefore starting from an 
entirely different standpoint. It does not deal with higher manpower or with the 
main urban industrial modem sector. It is concerned with the 90 per cent of people 
in the rural economy and with the 97 per cent of each year’s children who never 
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enter the second level of education. Manpower policy is treated as a policy con- 
cerned with the productive use of the maximum volume of human resources in 
the nation as a whole. 

This is not to equate manpower policy with general economic policy. To involve 
an ever-increasing proportion of citizens in more productive activity requires not 
only econ^nic opportunity but educative effort— both the training of educators 
and technical staff to advise people what to do, and some degree of education in the 
people themselves, so that they can more readily respond. 1 This effort is costly in 
recurrent expenditure. 2 Manpower policy should therefore be concerned with the 
right balance and structure of educational expenditure in relation to economic 
opportunity; it deals both with those who initiate opportunity and with those 
who can use it. It is the bridge between economic activity and educative effort. 

This balance is more vividly illustrated by asking, ‘Why is Tanzania poor?’ 
There is high potential in much of her soil, much of it still unexploited; there are 
other natural resources awaiting development. There is also a great reservoir of 
undeveloped human capacity. How does this tantalizing situation arise that 
resources are there and people are there, yet the two cannot be brought into 
productive union? 

The low level of production is partly due to lack of capital, 'as the catalyst 
between labour and physical resources, and this is especially marked in the road 
and transport system and the control of water resources: higher production would 
also have to find external markets. But capital is not to be thought of simply as 
money injected from outside. It is mainly generated in the course of develop- 
ment— the farmer who makes bricks and builds a tobacco-barn is literally generating 
capital from labour and land; the co-operative which buys a tractor from the pro- 
ceeds of a cotton crop is doing the same. The other major constraint is the shortage 
of the educative effort which is needed to make labour productive. Very large 
improvements in productivity can be put in train with extremely small capital 
inputs by education in better methods. Educative effort has to be paid for by 
recurrent income. 

The decisive shortage of educative effort does not lie , at the present moment, in 
the system of formal education. This may seem a quite extraordinary statement to 
make when over 45 per cent of all Tanzanian children of school age cannot enter 
school for lack of recurrent income. But the vital fact is that some 46,000 young 
people in Tanzania completed seven or eight years of education in 1965, for the 
majority of whom no really productive activity can be found. Thus, there is the 
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** Ifl® ?i S i? n i? i0 u betwee, l advice and response, and the degree and type of education required 
for each, has been much neglected in manpower studies. 4 

For a useful review of the main literature on the role of educative services in aericultural 
development, see Clifton R. Wharton, 'The Educational Implications^ 

tUra i Pr08re u S a4 The Roe °f Education in the Early Stages of Economic Development 
Social Science Research Council Conference, Chicago, April 1963. development. 
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